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elephant (Stegodon), a buffalo (Leptobos), a giraffe
(Duboisia), a cat (Feliopsis) and a dog (Mececyon):
to these may be added Hippopotamus, extinct in this
region. The large proportion of extinct genera argues
for a Pliocene age, and the whole fauna seems nearest to
that of the Pinjor stage of the Upper Siwaliks of India,
which has usually been dated as Upper Pliocene; but
the genus Elephas' is represented, and there is a
tendency now to take this as a crucial test of Pleistocene
age. The exact d/ernarcation of the boundary between
Pliocene and Pleistocene is one of the unsettled ques-
tions of Geology at the moment. The present balance
of opinion is in favour of an early Pleistocene age for
the Trinil bone-bed in which the fragments of Pithecan-
thropus were found; but it is quite possible that in ten
or twenty years from now the balance may swing in
favour of late Pliocene. The difference is of little im-
portance to any but professional geologists and palaeon-
tologists. It is like a dispute between antiquarians as
to whether a particular church was built in the reign of
King John or in the early years of Henry III : which-
ever way the decision went, the historical value of archi-
tectural styles would not be affected in the least.

It is this mass of stratigraphical and palaeontological
evidence that Sir Ambrose Fleming dismisses as " not
a shadow of a proof," and compares with the lack of
evidence as to the age of some odd garments scattered
on the surface of a field !

There is one other suggestion rather hinted at than
definitely made by Sir Ambrose. He mentions the case
of an Australian criminal whose skeleton was found to
have "very remarkable anthropoid-ape characters/'